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Rafael Adame, Professor of the Guitar at the National Conservatory
of Mexico, is the author of the first Concert9 for Guitar and Orchestra.
The full artistic and musical possibilities of the guitar as a solo instru-
ment are demonstrated in Manuel Ponce's Concerto, which has been
widely performed by the famous guitarist Segovia.

The style of native music is often affected by the harmony inherent
in the tuning of the guitar. Narciso Garay complains that Panama's folk
music is circumscribed by the "guitar harmony of six-four chords." In
reply to my question: "What is your harmonic style?" an amateur com-
poser from Honduras wrote: "I use chords that I can find on my guitar."

The harp is another European instrument that was imported into
Latin America at an early date and acquired an extraordinary popularity.
Primitive harps are manufactured by village Indians, and many are adept
in harp playing. Violins, clarinets, and other orchestral instruments were
established in Latin America in the eighteenth century.

The most popular wind instruments in Latin America are vertical
flutes, which are made of bamboo reed or of baked clay. There are also
V-shaped twin flutes with a single mouthpiece, and a great variety of pan-
pipes. In Bolivia, there is in existence a triple panpipe with reeds arranged
in rows like typewriter keys, and the range of these triple panpipes is often
extended to a complete chromatic scale.

A very curious native instrument is the nose flute peculiar to the
Indians of the Amazon River basin. It is made in the shape of a disk
and has perforations. The player holds the disk close to the nostrils and
blows. The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has in its possession a golden
object manufactured by the Quimbaya Indians of Colombia, which repre-
sents a human figure blowing into a twin nose flute.

The group of percussion instruments of Latin America is particularly
abundant and varied. There are in use among the Indians drums made of
burned-out tree trunks, such as the Tefonaxtle in Mexico and the Trocano
in Brazil. Fruit shells are used for scrapers, made by notching the surface
of the dried gourd, or for shakers, made by filling the shells with hard
pellets or pebbles. Clapping of hands, stamping on the ground, tapping
a wooden surface with long reeds, all these noises are used in native music
accompanying the Indian dances. The Catuquinaru Indians of central
Brazil construct elaborate "earth drums" by digging a hole in the ground
and placing in it a hollow trunk of a palm tree, which is filled with rubber,
powdered mica, and fragments of animal bones, and which serves as a
resonator when stamped upon during the dance.